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SERVICE TO CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Library service to children and young people should be an integral part of the or- 
ganization of each public library. A special objective of the library’s program should 
be to foster good reading habits in children and young people in order to develop an 
adult population that knows and appreciates books. There should be a planned pro- 
gram of direct assistance to parents, teachers, and other leaders of children. 


There has been cause in individual communities for the existence of separate sys- 
tems of public library service and school library service to children and young people. 
Governing boards and administrators of schools and libraries now have grave respon- 
sibility for cooperation between the two systems and for avoidance of competition. 
School librarians, children’s librarians, and young people’s librarians should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the objectives and activities of the two types cf services, both 
locally and nationally. 


—from PosTt-wAR STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LipRARIES, A. L. A., 1943. 
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HERE IS ALASKA 
By Katharine J. Middleton 


“One of our club members reviewed a 
book about Alaska yesterday—I think it 
was War Discovers Alaska, by Joseph 
Driscoll—and I wondered if you had 
some more books on Alaska. I’d like to 
read a lot about it, as my husband is 
there now, and after the war we plan to 
go to Alaska together. I don’t care wheth- 
er the books are new or old, just so they 
are interesting.” The inquirer leaned 
hopefully against the desk, waiting for 
a reply. 

“How would you like me to plan a 
short reading course for you, one that 
would include a little history, some trav- 
el, a dash of adventure, maybe a few 
novels, and some biographies of the peo- 
ple who have made Alaska?” asked the 
librarian. 

The prospective reader replied that 
she’d love it, and could she please take 
home one book right away? The librarian 
looked over her collection and finally 
handed her Evelyn Stefansson’s beauti- 
fully illustrated book, Here is Alaska, 
which would give the girl an excellent 
general picture of the Territory, and be- 
cause it gave a good deal of information 
about northern Alaska, where the soldier 
husband was thought to be, she felt it 
would appeal especially. 

The next morning, when the library 
was moderately quiet, the librarian sat 
down to plan the reading course. A few 
years ago she had sailed joyfully up the 
Inside Passage to Skagway, and ever 
since the word “Alaska” had held magic 
for her. Now as she looked over Merle 
Colby’s Guide to Alaska, last American 
frontier, with its fine pictures and maps, 
she was seeing again the shining, snow- 
capped mountains, the dazzling white 
glaciers, the little towns along the very 
edge of the water, the wild flowers that 
grew in such colorful profusion every- 
where, the totem poles that leered from 
an Indian village, and the old Indian wo- 
man who gave her a great handful of 
yellow and white roses. With a jerk, she 
pulled her mind back to the library and 


set to work. She ran into difficulties im- 
mediately, because she wanted to include 
too many of her own favorites. Finally 
after much weeding, she decided on a 
comparatively small number of titles, fol- 
lowed by a supplementary list, in case 
the girl’s interest kept up well. 

Because the librarian’s own interest in 
Alaska had begun with Barrett Willough- 
by’s Sitka, Portal to Romance, she decid- 
ed to put that first on the list. The auth- 
or says, “To know Alaska, one must first 
know Sitka, the quaint old Russian cap- 
ital, where the history of the Northland 
was made.” She takes you about the 
town she knows and loves, shows you its 
natural beauties, introduces you to some 
of its interesting people, and above all 
recreates for you the stirring days when 
Baranov, the picturesque Russian gover- 
nor, ruled the North Pacific, traded with 
the Indians for priceless furs, and gave 
magnificent banquets in his log castle on 
the hill. 

Next on the list she put a biography 
of Baranov—Lord of Alaska, by Hector 
Chevigny—a book that covers vividly the 
whole dramatic Russian adventure in 
Alaska. And she followed that up with 
Stewart Edward White’s novel — Pole 
Star—a colorful story of the fur trade 
in the days of Baranov. 

Turning from the days of the Russian 
occupation to the days of ’98, she listed 
Sourdough Gold, by Mary Lee Davis, the 
true story of an American physician who 
went over the terrible Chilkoot Pass with 
the miners, followed them down the Yu- 
kon by boat to Dawson, where he spent 
the winter of ’98-’99 and in the spring 
continued on down the Yukon to St. 
Michael, the port on Bering Sea from 
which the gold was shipped outside. 

Not all the sourdoughs were men, for 
in 1900 Ella Fitz, a New York stenog- 
rapher, went to Alaska to work for a 
mining company, joined the prospectors 
and mushed through the wilderness to 
seek her fortune, which she was eventu- 
ally successful in finding. She spent some 
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time in Nome, and in Lady Sourdough 
writes of the days when that little city 
was a bedlam of gold-mad men, women 
of easy virtue, gamblers, thieves, and 
dogs literally by the thousands. Her de- 
scriptions of the days and nights on the 
trail, of the finding of gold, of fighting 
to secure her claims, make exciting read- 
ing. 

Another woman who became famous 
throughout the Territory during the gold 
rush was Harriet Pullen, about whom 
Barrett Willoughby writes in her book, 
Alaskans All. Mrs. Pullen came, with a 
few dollars and some horses, to Skag- 
way, the little town at the head of the 
Lynn Canal, from which the prospectors 
started over the White Pass on their way 
to the gold fields, and for some months 
packed miners’ goods over the Trail of 
798. Later she opened a small hotel that 
became the most famous hostel in the 
Territory. Her story is one of pluck in 
the face of hardships and setbacks that 
would have made an ordinary woman 
give up quickly and go back to a more 
civilized place. The book tells most inter- 
estingly of four other people also, who 
have lived and worked in Alaska. 

In the years since the gold rush many 
hardy spirits have gone to Alaska for 
many and varied reasons. One of the 
most adventurous has been Father Hub- 
bard, the Glacier Priest, who has de- 
voted years to the exploration of glaciers 
and volcanoes, and regions where few 
other white men have dared to go. The 
librarian picked up his book, Mush, you 
Malemutes, and promptly forgot all about 
the reading course while she thrilled 
again to his account of flying over the 
Moon Craters (and landing in one of 
them), of exploring the volcanoes of the 
Alaska Peninsula, and of crossing the 
great Taku glacier, which the Indians 
call the Spirits’ Home and of which they 
said that no man could cross it and live. 
That reminded her of one of her old 
favorites, John Muir’s Travels in Alaska 
and she took time to read his account of 
exploring the fjord into which the Taku 
glacier empties. She felt that Father 
Hubbard and John Muir were indeed kin- 
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dred spirits, even though many years 
separated their explorations. 

The next book to catch the librarian’s 
eye as she scanned the shelves was Day- 
light Moon, by Elizabeth Forrest. She 
and her husband went to Wainwright, on 
the Arctic Ocean, to teach in the govern- 
ment school for Eskimos. They not only 
taught school, but also acted as “trial 
and error doctors,” conducted church 
services, gave advice on any and all sub- 
jects, including how to manage the rein- 
deer herds—and came, before long, to 
feel a great deal of admiration and af- 
fection for the people in their care. Their 
struggles to adjust themselves to Eskimo 
customs and ways of thinking make 
amusing reading. 

Another young couple who also taught 
in an Eskimo village were Ruth and Bill 
Albee, who tell of their experiences in 
Alaska Challenge. Unlike the Forrests, 
however, who went to Alaska by steam- 
er, the Albees went a good part of the 
way on foot, through the wilderness of 
British Columbia to Atlin, where they 
spent several months resting up and 
earning some money. From Atlin they 
went down the Yukon by a boat which 
they had built themselves. At Fairbanks 
they acquired a son, and spent three 
years in that neighborhood. When the 
chance to go to Cape Prince of Wales as 
teachers was offered them, they were de- 
lighted to move on to a less civilized 
place. During the eight months of teach- 
ing they too became fond of their charges 
and were heartbroken when word came 
that the U. S. Government would not give 
them a permanent position because they 
did not fulfill the civil service require- 
ments. 

The librarian looked longingly at more 
books she would like to include, but de- 
cided her list was getting too long and 
she must bring it to an end. However, 
she could not possibly leave out her fav- 
orite novel—Wild Geese Calling, by Stew- 
art Edward White—a story of real pio- 
neer life in southeastern Alaska just 
prior to the gold rush days. As she 
thought of the beautiful country in which 
the story was laid, a country of high 
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mountains, deep forests, shining fjords, 
there came into her mind the last two 
lines of Robert Service’s poem, The Spell 
of the Yukon— 
It’s the beauty that thrills me with 
wonder, 
It’s the stillness that fills me with 
peace. 
A few other books about Alaska that 
she thought the girl would enjoy reading, 
she listed briefly at the end: 


ALASKA Ho.ipay, by Barrett Willough- 

by—account of a gay vacation in her 
native Territory. 

SonprRA O’Moore, by Barrett Willough- 
by—a good yarn about modern Sitka 
and the salmon fisheries. 
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THREE’S A CREW, by Kathrene Pinkerton 
—who cruised with her family up and 
down the coasts of British Columbia 
and Alaska for seven years. 

DoG-TEAM Doctor, by E. G. Anderson— 
the life of a medical missionary in the 
Far North. 

SHort Cut To Toxyo, by Corey Ford— 
who includes thrilling tales of the U.S. 
fliers in the Aleutian campaign. 

ADVENTURE WAS THE COMPASS, by Alma 
Heflin—who, in her own plane, flew 
to Alaska with a friend and encoun- 
tered some unexpected adventures on 
the way. 

Roap To ALASKA, by Douglas Coe—the 
first story of the building of the Alaska 
highway. 


WISCONSIN STATE DOCUMENTS 


Selected and annotated by Hazel L. Kuehn 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


BoarD OF HEALTH. The fight for tuber- 
culosis control. 1942. 21p. 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION. Wisconsin 
1943-1944 hunting and trapping laws. 
1943. 80p. 


Wisconsin’s deer problem. 1943. 
23p. (Publication 32). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Favorite 
recipes from America’s. dairyland. 
1943. 128p. illus. 


GOVERNOR. Executive report on state fin- 
ances and messages of Acting Gover- 
nor Walter S. Goodland. 1943. 166p. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY. Sum- 
mary of the action of the 1943 regular 
session of the Wisconsin legislature on 
some of the more important measures 
coming before it. 1943. 128p. 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. Arithmetic in the elemen- 
tary school: part 1 of the twelve year 
mathematics course. 1943. 27p. 


The social studies in Wisconsin 
schools. 1943. 32p. 

Prepared jointly with the State war- 
time studies committee. 

















WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY. Wisconsin’s 
changing population: science inquiry. 
1942. 90p. (Bulletin serial no. 2642). 

Early settlers, nationality of settlers, 
quality of coming generations, state 
agencies serving human needs, econom- 
ic considerations, role of education in 
population policy are some of the sub- 
jects considered. 


Agricultural experiment station. 
What’s new in farm science: annual 
report of the director. 1942-43. 2pts. 
(Bulletins 456, 460). 


Extension service of the college 
of agriculture. Care of children at 
meetings. 1943. 8p. (Special circular 
Aug. 1943). 


The folk singer. 1943. 34p. (Spec- 
ial circular Feb. 1943). 

Text and musical score for many 
well-known songs. 


Home canning vegetables and 
fruits, by Gladys S. Stillman and oth- 
ers. 1943. 8p. (Circular 331 rev.). 


Home vegetable gardens, by 
James G. Moore and O. B. Coombs. 
1948. 16p. (Circular 254, rev.). 
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Insects of the garden: get them 
before they get the crop. 1943. 4p. 
(Special circular Apr. 1943). 





Ironing made easier, by Margar- 
et P. McCordic. 1943. 6p. (Special cir- 
cular Aug. 1943). 


Planning the day’s meals. 1943. 
Tp. (Special circular Oct. 1943). 
Hints on planning, serving, and pre- 
paring. 
Salads. 1942. 6p. (Special circu- 
lar Oct. 1942). 
Suggestions for salads and recipes 
for salad dressings. 








Save by making over, by Helen 
Pearson and Gladys Meloche. 1943. 
Folder. (Special circular rev. Jan. 
1948). 


Save food by making sauerkraut, 
sulfuring apples, drying fruits and 
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vegetables, by Mary Brady and others. 
1943. 6p. (Circular 334, rev. Mar. 
1943). 





Save materials by repair, by 
Gladys Meloche and Helen Pearson. 
1943. Folder. (Special circular Sept. 
1943). 


Some ways to save clothes. 1943. 
8p. (Circular 4-H 37). 


Storing vegetables at home, by 
O. B. Coombs. 1943. 6p. (Circular 322, 
rev. 1943). 











Use electricity in the home safe- 
ly—efficiently—economically, by Mar- 
garet McCordic. 1943. 12p. (Special 
circular Aug. 1943). 


Washing made easier, by Mar- 
garet McCordic. 1948. 8p. (Special cir- 
cular Aug. 1943). 





NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Libraries 


Flexner, Jennie M. Making books work. 
1943. 271p. Simon & S., $2.50. 027 


This book has grown out of the author’s ex- 
periences as Readers’ advisor in the New York 
public library, and is intended for the intelli- 
gent adult patron who wishes to know how to 
make the most of the resources of a large col- 
lection. It might be recommended to any reader 
who was having specific difficulty, with the 
catalog, for instance, or who has occasion to 
make extensive use of reference works. Few 
would want to read it through from first to 
last. Not needed in our smaller libraries, Medi- 
um and larger libraries will want to consider it. 


Religion 


Bailey, Albert E. Daily life in Bible 
times, 1943. 360p. illus. Scribner, $3. 
220.9 


An excéllent handbook to accompany Bible 
reading or study. Accompanied by many illustra- 
tions and frequent maps, the findings of modern 
archeology and observations from the author's 
own extensive travels are brought to bear on 
the Bible story from the days of Abraham to 
the establishment of the Christian church, Sun- 


day school teachers will find it especially help- 
ful. 


Scott, Ernest F. The varieties of New 
Testament religion. 1943. 310p. Scrib- 
ner, $2.75. 225 


“The Christian religion is many-sided and ap- 
peals to men differently according as they ap- 
proach it with their different minds,” writes 
the author. That this was so from the begin- 
ning is the theme of this work. We think of the 
New Testament as one unified book, while, in 
fact, it represents many points of view: “The 
writers were men of different minds and inter- 
ests,... They wrote for various circles of read- 
ers, and adapted their teachings to the special 
needs and problems which happened at the time 
to be most urgent.” Yet out of this diversity 
emerges a unity, which it is the final purpose 
of the book to point out. 


Sociology 


Burr, John Green. Frame work of bat- 
tle. 1943. 254p. illus. Lippincott, $3. 
355 

“A book on military theory and practice 


which, using battles of several wars, attempts to 
make strategy intelligible to the layman. The 
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final chapter summarizes the strategy of the 
present war up to last spring.”—( Booklist). Il- 
lustrated with plans and diagrams, 


See Booklist 40:87 N. 15 ’43. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Reconstituting 
the League of Nations. 1943. 304p. 
Wilson, $1.25. 341.1 


“Among the many plans proposed for the 
establishment of an international or world post- 
war order, that of a reconstituted or revitalized 
League of Nations is generally accorded a fore- 
most place,” states the Preface to this volume 
in the Reference Shelf series. Presents the ar- 
guments in support of this proposal, with a 
selection also on Alternative plans. 


LaFarge, John. The race question. 1943. 
315p. Longmans, $2.50. 326 


Although the subtitle, “A study of the Cath- 
olic doctrine on interracial justice,’ might seem 
to limit the scope of the book, the reader will 
find it a very adequate covering of the whole 
question of the negro’s position in American 
life and a substantial contribution to works on 
the subject. The book is a revision of one pub- 
lished in 1937 with the title Interracial justice. 
Author is executive editor of America, the Cath- 
olic weekly. 


Van Doren, Mark. Liberal education. 
1943. 186p. Holt, $2.50. 870.1 


A new interpretation of liberal education, or 
perhaps it would be better to say, a return to 
that of an earlier time when there was a recog- 
nition of three arts: Useful, Fine, and Liberal. 
The function of the Liberal arts was, and the 
author holds, should be, to train the intellect, 
and, in practice, should be the function of the 
College, as distinct from the University, which 
is professional. In conclusion leads up to the 
St. John’s College idea of education by means 
of great books, 


See Booklist 40:108 D. 1 °43. 
Public Relations 


Burnett, Verne. You and your public. 
1943. 189p. Harper, $2.50. 301.154 


An interpretation of the meaning of the term 
public relations, the psychological principles 
that underly it and their application. The ap- 
plications are largely in the fields of business 
and industry and public welfare, but the ideas 
could be adapted in other relationships. Propa- 
ganda is discussed from the point of view that 
it may be either good or bad and that under- 
standing public relations helps you to see 
through harmful propaganda and to take steps 
to counteract it. 
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Other books published in the same series are: 


Fine, Benjamin. Educational publicity. 
$3. 301.154 or 371.2 


The volume of the series with the most to 
offer to a library publicity program. 


Harlow, R. F. Public relations in war 
and peace. $3. 301.154 


A general covering of the subject with one 
section devoted to war activities. 


Richberg, Donald R. Government and 
business tomorrow. $2.50. 301.154 


A discussion of “how much” government con- 
trol in business, by one of the original members 
of the New Deal group. 


Useful Arts 


Beck, Phineas, pseud. Clementine in the 
kitchen. 1943, 221p. Hastings House, 
$3. 641 


Using the pseudonym above, the author, Sam- 
uel Chamberlain, writes of the adventures of 
the Beck family, probably his own. with their 
French cook, Clementine, both in France and 
after return to America, bringing Clementine 
with them. For those who like the flavor of 
French life and French cookery will be delight- 
ful reading. Offers many of Clementine’s recipes. 


Brown, Paul. The horse, his gaits, points 
and conformation. 1943. unp. illus. 
Scribner, $1.75. 636.1 


The contents of this book are well covered in 
the title. The number and variety of drawings 
by the author, showing horses in motion. are 
the real meat of the book. Of interest to all 
who ride or work with pleasure horses. 


Crow, Carl. The great American custom- 
er. 1948. 252p. illus. Harper, $3. 609 


A popular history of invention. mass produc- 
tion and promotion in the United States. with 
grouped insert illustrations which reproduce old 
advertisements, and show the wiles by which 
customers have been persuaded to buy. .\ chron- 
ological table records a centrry and a half of 
progress, from 1780-1941. 


Hickey, Joseph J. A guide to bird watch- 
ing. 262p. illus. Oxford, $3.50. 598 


This book presupposes the availability of oth- 
er works to use in identification. Its immediate 
purpose is to serve as a guide to those students 
who take their hobby seriously. Contents: How 
to begin bird study; The lure of migration 
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watching; Adventures in bird counting; Ex- 
plorations in bird distribution ; The romance of 
bird banding; The art of bird watching. With 
pictures by Francis Lee Jacques, is a book well 
worth adding to the library’s bird shelf. 


Holbrook, Stewart H. Burning an em- 
pire. 1943. 229p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 634.9 


This history of forest fires in America devotes 
three chapters to Wisconsin, the Peshtigo fire 
of 1871, “by far the worst, the most deadly, of 
all the great forest fires, before or since,’ hav- 
ing a chapter to itself. Not all of the great 
fires were in the past, however; the latest de- 
scribed occurred in Oregon in 1936, Modern 
methods of fire control are covered. The devasta- 
tion of wild life through fire is discussed, and 
a chapter is devoted to forest fire ballads. A 
book for all libraries. 


See Booklist 40:109 D. 1 ’43. 


Picken, Mary Brooks. Mending made 
easy. 1948. 182p. illus. Harper, $3. 
646.2 


From the first knotting of the thread to the 
repair of rugs and carpets, this book covers 
every possible phase and type of mending. Of 
unquestioned usefulness at the present time, 
when many women must learn the art of making 
things last. For libraries that haven’t her other 
books, this one would serve as a guide to gen- 
eral sewing processes also. 


Rae, Barbara. Cooking without meat. 
1943. 126p. Mill, $1.50. 641 


Emphasis is on meatless dishes with flavor, 
the author holding that, with meat eliminated, 
you must “get acquainted with new (but bas- 
ically old) ways of adding relish to your food.” 
Has chapters on Herbs and other seasonings, 
Proteins without meat, Rice for dinner, Cheese 
for meatless days, The legume family, etc. 


Self, Margaret Cabell. Horses, their se- 
lection, care and handling. 1943. 170p. 
illus. Barnes, $3. 636.1 


This is a work for those who raise, ride or 
train horses. Like the book by Brown above 
deals with pleasure horses, but is much more 
complete in its text and is illustrated by photo- 
graphs. For libraries which can afford both, the 
two supplement one another. 


Sprague, Marshall. The business of get- 
ting well. 1948. 148p. illus. Crowell, 
$1.75. 613 
This book based on the author’s experience 


as a long-term patient in a Colorado sanitarium 
may prove to be a popular item on the hospital 
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truck. Written with lively humor, it is charac- 
terized by good sense and sound understanding 
of human nature, Ex-patients will enjoy it also; 
relatives and friends might profit by it. 


See Booklist 40 :109 D. 1 ’43. 


Fine Arts 


Anderson, C. W. Big Red. 1943. 64p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2. 798 


Although it may have been intended for the 
juvenile collection, this photographic picture 
book devoted entirely to one horse—Man-o’-War 
—goes weii with the two books, by Brown, and 
Self, listed in the 600’s. 


See Booklist 40:75 N. 1 ’43. 


Franklin, Adele and Benedict, Agnes E. 
Play centers for school children; a 
guide to their establishment and oper- 
ation. 1948. 153p. illus. Morrow, 
$1.50. 790 


Based on experience in New York City in con- 
conducting all-day neighborhood schools which 
provide recreational activities for out-of-school 
hours. Idea may be adaptable in larger commu- 
nities in this state, where there are many work- 
ing mothers. 


See Booklist 40:89 N, 15 °43, 


Ickis, Marguerite. Arts and crafts. 1943. 
3809p. illus. Barnes, $2.50. 745 


Outlines a craft program adaptable to either 
adults or children and provides directions for 
projects in papercraft, printing, bookbinding, 
weaving, leathercraft, pottery and other arts. A 
good small library book, covering as it does 
many subjects. 


Schaldach, William J. Coverts and casts. 
1943. 1389p. illus, Barnes, $5. 799 


Four reproductions in color and numerous 
drawings in black and white, all by the author, 
who is artist as well as sportsman and writer, 
make this a handsome addition to the outdoor 
sports collection of the larger library. The text, 
reprinted from Esquire and Field and Stream, 
consists of essays with such titles as Bob and 
Madame White, Grousings of a gunner, The 
Woodcocks are down, and The other side of 
trout fishing, 


Thurber, James. Men, women and dogs. 
1943. 199p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 741 


Admirers of this artist’s work will find a 
great deal of pleasure in leafing through this 
collection, an index of captions making it pos- 
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sible to re-locate favorites, Among other recent 
cartoon collections are: 

Johnson, Crockett. Barnaby. Holt, $2. 
Wetterberg, Walt. Ada the Ayrshire. Mill, $1. 
Williams, J. R. Out our way. Scribner, $1.25, 


Literature 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Collected lyr- 
ics. 1943. 3838p. Harper, $5. 
811 or 821 


Companion volume to the Collected sonnets 
published in 1941. Contains the lyrics from all 
of Miss Millay’s previous works, arranged chron- 
ologically in the order of publication. 


Biography—History—Travel 


Benton. Jesse James. Cow by the tail. 
19438. 225p. Houghton, $2.50. 921 


The author was eight years old in the year 
1872 when his family migrated from Kentucky 
to Texas. At the age of 12 he was a full-fledged 
cowboy, riding north with an outfit on the Chis- 
holm trail. He grew up with the cattle busi- 
ness ; lived for a while with the Comanche In- 
dians; almost married an Indian girl, but re- 
verted in time to his white ways. Later he ac- 
quired a ranch in Arizona and still lives in 
that state on the edge of Tucson. The story 
has evidently been somewhat re-written and 
smoothed out, but it has the real flavor and 
may take its place with the best of the true 
narratives of the old west. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. Walt Whitman, an 
American. 1948. 881p. Houghton, 
$3.75. 921 


This is distinguished literary criticism rather 
than biography. The outward facts of Whit- 
man’s life are covered, and there is minute 
analysis of his puzzling personality, but Whit- 
man’s life and his book are so closely one that 
they cannot be separated. Makes the point 
throughout that we have caught up with Whit- 
man, that we now tune to his wave length more 
easily. Will find its readers in medium and 
larger libraries. 


Gessler, Clifford. The leaning wind. 1943. 
267p. illus. Appleton, $3. 919.6 


Like Garden islands of the great east by David 
Fairchild, this is an account of peace-time 
journeys in the Pacific. Is closely related to 
the author’s earlier book, The road my body 
goes (Butuetin, April 1937) for the travels 
described here were part of the same expedi- 
tion, undertaken for the Bishop museum in 
Honolulu. The occasional interpolation of po- 
ems, some the author’s own, and others, trans- 
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lations of native chants, adds to the general 
effect of beauty, in style of writing as well as 
subject matter. 


Gibbings, Robert. Coming down the 
Wye. 1948. 189p. illus. Dutton, $3. 
914.29 


This book is a companion to the author’s 
Sweet Thames run softly (BULLETIN O. °41) 
with similarly charming woodcut illustrations, 
A book to appeal alike to the travel reader and 
nature lover and to all who like books of lei- 
surely charm. 


Girdler, Tom M. Boot straps, the auto- 
biography of Tom M. Girdler. 1943. 
471p. Scribner, $3. 921 


“About a third of his book is given over to 
the Little steel strike and to this industrialist’s 
much publicized role as labor baiter. His auto- 
biography is a success story in which his own 
rise coincides with the development of the steel 
industry. ... There is much bitterness against 
the C. I, O. and the government, but Mr. Gird- 
ler insists he is not antagonistic to unions but 
to some unions’ abuses of their power.’’—Book- 
list. 


See Booklist 40:77 N. 1 °43. 


Hathaway, Katharine Butler. The little 
locksmith. 1948. 2387p. Coward, $2.50. 
921 


Sensitive and revealing autobiography of a 
woman who had been a cripple since childhood. 
Her inner life, her difficult adjustments, and 
her discovery of a secret source of power com- 
bine with the outward aspects of home and 
family life, friendships, and the house in Cas- 
tine, Maine, which opened the way to independ- 
ence, to make a story of rare charm. Appeared 
in part in the Atlantic. 


Hitler, Adolf. Mein kampf; tr. by Ralph 
Manheim. new ed. 1943. 694p. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 921 


Whether this new translation is or is not a 
truer rendering of the original style. it has 
been put into better English, which means that 
it reads more easily and that its thought can 
be grasped with less effort. 


Paden, Irene D. The wake of the prairie 
schooner. 1948. 514p. Macmillan, $2. 
917.8 


With a skillful blending of past and present, 
the author tells the story of the old Oregon- 
California trail, basing her narrative partly on 
the experiences of herself and family in explor- 
ing all the deviations of the trail, and partly 
on an exhaustive study of old diaries and re- 
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cords. The result is one of the most life-like 
records we have had of the great westward 
movement of the 40’s and 50's. The many sketch 
maps made by the author’s husband, which aid 
materially in following the narrative, will have 
a special attraction for anyone who has ever 
driven over any part of the route. 


Romulo, Carlos P. Mother America. 
1943. 2384p. Doubleday, $2.50. 991.4 


The author of I saw the fall of the Philip- 
pines writes here of the relationship between 
his country and the United States, retracing the 
steps by which the Filipino’s bitter hatred 
against the white race and resentment of Amer- 
ican conquest were changed to enduring friend- 
ship. In the first book, the author touched 
briefly on his pre-war visits to other countries 
of the Orient. Here he goes more fully into that 
subject, showing why the European powers 
failed so ilamentably in holding the loyalty of 
their dark subjects. In the wider application of 
the Philippine pattern he sees the only peace- 
ful solution of the Pacific problem, 


- See Booklist 40:112 D. 1 ’43. 


Spalding, Albert. Rise to follow. 1943. 
828p. Holt, $3.50. 921 


This is definitely a musical biography. Mr. 
Spalding’s career in music began in childhood, 
Music has been and is his life since. Yet the 
book makes delightful reading for even the 
not-too-musical. It is lightly written, rich in 
anecdote and, with almost bewildering rapidity, 
transports the reader from city to city, contin- 
ent to continent. The author is a true cosmo- 
politan, completely at home in the capitals of 
Europe, yet never losing touch with his own 
country. 


Teale, Edwin Way. Dune boy; the early 
years of a naturalist. 1943. 255p. il- 
lus. Dodd, $3. 921 


“Life, during those early days, was divided 
into a kind of mental Arctic night and day. 
During the winter months, I lived in a city. 
. . - Summers, and at vacations, I covered the 
seventy miles which separated Joliet, Illinois, 
from the dune-country farm of my grandpar- 
ents. That seventy miles seemed to carry me 
to the other side of the world.” This book is 
the story of those vacation days, of a boy’s 
growing interest in nature, and best of all, his 
association with two wise and delightful com- 
panions in Gramp and Gram. Readers of Grass 
roots jungles and Near horizons know how well 
the author ¢c 4 write in his own field. This 
shows that he has a narrative talent as well 
as a gift for humor. The book is adult but 
will find its way eventually into young people’s 
lists also. 


Wadelton, Maggie-Owen. Maggie no 
doubt. 1943. 347p. Bobbs, $2.75. 921 
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This book follows The Book of Maggie Owen 
continuing the life story of the same Irish girl 
after her coming to America, up to the time of 
her marriage to Thomas Wadelton; a story 
which was to be continued amusingly by her 
son in My mother is a violent women. 


Fiction 


Carroll, Gladys Hasty. Dunnybrook. 
1943. 389p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


Although it is cast in the form of fiction, 
this book by the author of As the earth turna, 
tells the story of her own family and her own 
Maine community. A genealogical table appear- 
ing as one end paper helps in keeping straight 
the relationship of the several generations of 
Warrens and Hastys. A plat of the region shows 
the location of their homes and farms, The 
author wants the story to be regarded as “a 
piece of America; a story of how it began 
and what it came to be.” 


David, Evan J. As runs the glass, 1943. 
3812p. Harper, $2.50. 


Readers who like action and who aren’t too 
particular about probability will find this a 
lusty, vigorous tale of American privateering at 
the time of the French revolution. The charac- 
ters are the members of a Maine seafaring fam- 
ily, the scenes are along the Atlantic seaboard 
and in France. 


Goulding, Peter. So long as we love. 
19438. 244p. Wilde, $2. 


A young minister who has made a failure in 
his first parish takes up his second charge with 
an earnest desire to correct in himself the fault 
which he now sees as the basis of his failure, 
his inability to get close to people in a spirit 
of human fellowship. The situations he meets 
in a small New England village give him plen- 
ty of opportunity to test out himself and his 
new ideal. Apparently based on personal ex- 
perience in the ministry, and will be liked by 
readers of old-fashioned tastes. The title is from 
Stevenson: “So long as we love we serve... 
and no man is useless while he has a friend.” 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Tambourine, trum- 
pet and drum. 1943. 356p. Harper, 
$2.50. 


A novel of English life covering three wars, 
from the South African war of 1900 to the 
present, and showing in each case the degree 
to which daily life is affected. The characters 
most closely involved are four sisters living in 
a Channel resort town and ranging in age from 
Myra, who is 10 when the story opens. to Sybil- 
la, 29. Changing attitudes toward warfare are 
reflected in the course of the narrative, in addi- 
tion to the equally startling transition in social 
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customs, All of this is interesting, but perhaps 
as pure story, the first section, centering around 
an amateur production of Patience, is the best. 


Lawrence, Josephine. A tower of steel. 
1948. 3816p. Little, $2.50. 


The law office operating under war conditions, 
with the young men gone and 72-year-old Ly- 
man Marsh, who had been about to retiré, car- 
rying all the responsibility proves a tower of 
steel to the girls who work there. In its orderly 
routines, each in her own way finds a refuge 
from the turbulent personal problems of private 
life. In some ways, the author's best book, free 
from the over-emphasis of her previous novels. 
The characters are life-like; their problems hu- 
manly interesting; the office atmosphere real. 


See Booklist 40:114 D. 1 '438. 


Singer, Jeanne. This festive season. 
1943. 2837p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


The annual celebration of the Passover in a 
well-to-do Jewish home in New York is the back- 
ground of this short novel. On the eve of the 
festive occasion, Robert Silver, who has always 
believed that if he is only “good enough” the 
fact of his race will not affect his advance- 
ment, learns that the teaching appointment he 
had every right to expect has gone to an ob- 
viously inferior candidate. The two other char- 
acters important in the plot are Robert’s gen- 
tile friend, Dick Sturtevant, who blames him- 
self for not having made an issue of the case, 
and Lisa Hoffman, the refugee from persecu- 
tion in Berlin. But all of the characters are 
well done and it is the picture of family life, 
with its wealth of affection, and of the way the 
different members react to the traditional cere- 
mony which gives the story its special charm. 


Stuart, Jesse. Taps for Private Tussie. 
1948. 258p. Dutton, $2.50. 


The improvident Tussies, all living happily 
on relief without any obligation to work, come 
into money when Aunt Vittie cashes in on Ken’s 
war insurance. What this sudden wealth does 
for them, while it lasts, is the theme of the 
story. Mr. Stuart writes of his poor whités with 
affection, and the zest and gaiety with which 
they live distinguish them from Erskine Cald- 
well’s decadent characters. 


Weston, Christine. Indigo. 3874p. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 


One of the best novels we have had dealing 
with the troubled interracial situation in India. 
At the same time, it is a readable story. The 
three main characters are boys of about the 
same age who grow up together in the period 
before the first world war. John Macbeath, 
British, Jacques de St. Remy, French, and Har- 
dyal, a young Hindu educated in England, rep- 
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resent three elements in the mixed population. 
Jacques, who is destined against his wishes to 
take over his mother’s declining indigo factory, 
occupies the center of interest for the greater 
part of the story, but the climax comes about 
with the series of events which turn Hardyal 
into an active nationalist. Written with an ad- 
mirable fairness toward all sides. 


See Booklist 40:94 N. 15 ’43, 


Children’s Books 
Picture Books 


The primary function of books for very 
young children is above all to be a pleas- 
urable experience which will stimulate 
repetition. In the hope that this repeti- 
tion can be independent of adults, as lit- 
tle substance as possible should be locked 
in the hieroglyphics of writing that only 
adults can interpret. And as much as 
possible should be explicit in the illus- 
trations, so that the child can “read” to 
himself from the pictures once the story 
is known to him. .. . Lastly, the book 
should be as sturdy as possible so that it 
does not need an adult to protect it from 
destruction. The less an adult has to be 
around to protect or translate a story 
from writing into words, the greater a 
child’s independence and self-reliance will 
become in using books. 


—from YounG Scott Books, 1943-44. 


Becker, Charlotte. The unlike twins. 
1943. unp. Scribner, 75c. 


Story for children just learning to read, ac- 
companied by simple and attractive illustrations 
in color. Followed by The unlike twins and the 
animals, in similar format. Board binding. 


Brenner, Anita. I want to fly. 1943. unp. 
illus. William R. Scott, bds. $1.50. 


The imaginative child will delight in the 
sensations and sights of flying as pictured and 
described here. To be read aloud to younger 
children. Those able to read for themselves will 
begin to want more technical information. 


Bright, Robert. The travels of Ching. 
1943. unp. illus. William R. Scott, 
$1.25. 


This story of Ching, a little Chinese doll who 
traveled all the way to New York by ricksha, 
donkey-back, sailboat, steamboat, and railway 
train, and then, when nobody wanted him, 
traveled back again, will be followed with in- 
terest by 4 to 6 year olds. Simplicity in text 
and pictures, humor and dramatic action make 
it a desirable picture book. 


ay 
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Brown, Margaret Wise. A child’s good 
night book. unp. illus. William R. 
Scott, bds. $1. 


A small book intended to be read to children 
as they go to sleep. “Everything is going to 
sleep ... the little birds stop singing... they 
tuck their heads under their wings .. . sleepy 
birds’? And so on, through all nature, to the 
end, with a good night blessing for sleepy chil- 
dren, The pictures by Jean Charlot are stylized, 
omitting all details which would distract at- 
tention. Is definitely a book for home owner- 
ship, for it would call for many repetitions at 
bed time, but in a library would be an inter- 
esting experimental item to add to the parents’ 
shelf. 


Kingman, Lee. Pierre Pidgeon. 1943. 


unp. illus. Houghton, $2. 


Pierre, who lives on the Gaspe peninsula. 
likes to carve ship models. One day when he 
goes to the store for his mother he discovers 
on the shelf above the counter one of the pret- 
tiest ship models he has ever seen. And it is 
inside a bottle! How did it ever get there? It 
is a question which has bothered many a 
grown-up as well as other little boys, Pierre in 
the story finds out how. Unusual illustrations, 
in both design and color, Substantial cloth bind- 
ing. 


See Booklist 40:82 N. 1 °43. 


McCullough, John G. At our house. 1943. 
unp. illus. William R. Scott, bds. 
$1.25. 

The house is all black in the first picture, 
for it is night and there is nothing to be seen. 
Then comes the milkman’s cart ; one room lights 
up, then another, till all the house comes alive 
and interest begins to spread outside, to the 
office, the school, the grocery store. An original 
idea well carried out in text by the author and 
pictures by Roger Duvoisin. 


Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. The red, white 
and blue auto. 1943. unp. illus. Wil- 
liam R. Scott, bds. $1.25. 


“Comic” technique is employed with good 
effect in this story of the four autos that come 
to grief, to reappear as one complete auto, Small 
boys will enjoy it. 


Religious Education 


Bible. The Bible story, by Dorothy Childs 
Hogner. 1948. 4938p. illus. Oxford, 
$2.50. 220 


The narrative portions of both Old and New 
Testaments are covered in this volume of Bible 
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stories, which, with some condensation and re- 
writing where the text would be obscure, fol- 
lows the wording of the King James version 
quite faithfully. Nils Hogner’s illustrations are 
dramatic, in some cases perhaps too graphic. 
Otherwise, with its good print, the book is ad- 
mirable in every respect. 


Bible. Small rain; verses from the Bible 
chosen by Jessie Orton Jones. 1943. 
unp. illus. Viking, $2. 220 


The title is from Deuteronomy, the complete 
verse appearing on the end papers. The selec- 
tions are from various books of both Old and 
New Testaments and are those which embody 
ideas rather than story content. The pictures 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones are of joyful every- 
day children who interpret the ideas in normal 
childlife situations. Altogether a book of rare 
quality, expressing the beauty and wonder which 
should be part of religious experience. 


Jones, Mary Alice. Tell me about God. 
1943. 71p. illus. Rand, $2. 231 


The author has undertaken a difficult task 
and perhaps may not have performed it to 
everyone’s satisfaction, but to parents looking 
for guidance in the religious education of young 
children it will offer a means of approach. 
Author is director of children’s work for the 
International Council of Religious Education. 


See Booklist 40:116 D. 1 ’43. 


Glover, Florida R. The first Christmas. 
1948. 12p. illus. Dutton, $1. 232.9 


The Christmas story told in simple language 
for reading aloud to little children; with the 
Bible narrative as told by Luke and Matthew 
printed as forewords. 


Stories 


Buck, Pearl. The water buffalo children. 
19438. 59p. John Day, $1.50. 


A story out of the author’s own childhood in 
China, telling of an adventure with two Chinese 
children, brother and sister, and a water buffalo, 
an animal which looks like a cow but isn’t one. 
Could be used as authentic background material 
in the study of China and might help young 
Americans to grasp the idea that to Chinese 
boys and girls they are the “foreigners,” whose 
manners and customs are strange! Grades 3-5. 


See Booklist 40:63 O. 15 43. 


Gates, Doris. Sensible Kate. 1943. 189p. 
illus. Viking, $2. 


Never having heard herself referred to as 
“pretty” or “cute,” but always as “sensible,” 
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Kate decides to make the best of it. But pretty 
or not, an artist wants to paint a picture of 
her, and many other things happen during the 
year she lives with the Tuttles as “family help- 
er.” Many of the ideas and expressions seem 
mature for a little girl of ten, even one who 
has been “on the county,” but she is a lovable 
child. Other little girls will like her and re- 
joice with her in the happy ending. 


See Booklist 40:49 O. 1 °43. 


Morrow, Elizabeth. My favorite age. 
1943. 220p. Macmillan, $2. 


Eight stories of family life, all drawn, one 
suspects, from the author’s own experience. 
Opens with A pint of judgment, the little 
Christmas story published separately in 1939. 


Sauer, Julia L. Fog magic. 1943. 107p. 
Viking, $2. 


To Greta, fog had always seemed like the 
magic in the old fairy tales, so it comes as no 
surprise to discover the outline of a house 
where before there had been only grassed-over 
cellar-holes. And quite as readily she comes to 
accept the presence of strange people who bring 
the past of the old Nova Scotian village to life. 
A beautifully-told story in which the magical 
element is blended quite naturally with the 
real. The appeal will be to imaginative girls of 
about 12. 


See Booklist 40:83 N. 1 '43, 


Seredy Kate. The open gate. 1943. 280p. 
Viking, $2.50. 


There are a good many improbabilities in 
this story of a city family who stop in casually 
at a country auction and find themselves own- 
ers of a farm. Lively and full of action, it may 
be liked by boys and girls of around 12, but 
will not rank with the author’s best. 


See Booklist 40:117 D. 1 '48. 


Tousey, Sanford. Dick and the canal 
boat. 1948. unp. illus. Doubleday, 
$1.50. 


Typical of the author’s stories for boys, this 
new book describes old days on the Erie canal, 
with colorful pictures of the period. Board bind- 
ing. 


Watkins, Hope Brister. The cunning fox 
and other tales. 19438. 118p. illus. 
Knopf, $2. 


These stories may be taken to be genuine folk 
tales, although there is no statement of the 
sources from which they are drawn. Many of 
them follow the familiar pattern of the out- 
witting of the stronger animal by the weaker 
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and smarter. The black and white illustrations 
are full of action and humor, 


See Booklist 40:100 N. 15 ’43. 


Worth, Kathryn. Poems for Josephine. 
19438. 56p. illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


Written for the daughter of the author, who 
is already known for Middle button and They 
loved to laugh most of these poems combine 
dignity and humor with child-like subjects. 
Ducks, swans and geese are frequent topics; 
with illustrations from photographs taken by 
Josephine. A good many of the poems have ap- 
peared in children’s magazines. Ages 8-12. 


Books of Information 


Edelstadt, Vera. Black magic; the story 
of smoke. 1948. unp. illus. Knopf, 
$1.50. 662.6 


“The history of coal from its formation in 
pre-historic days to its laboratory uses today. 
Unusual and interesting tormat; brief forceful 
text simulating verse, and vigorous black and 
white drawings. Additional information is given 
in supplementary notes at the back of the book.” 
(Booklist) May not appeal equally to all chil- 
dren. 


See Booklist 40:81 N. 1 °43. 


Elting, Mary and Weaver, Robert T. 
Soldiers, sailors, flyers and marines. 
1943. unp. illus. Doubleday, $2. 355 


A guide to uniforms, insignia and procedures 
of the various branches of the armed forces, 
Amusing inset illustrations help to explain the 
text. For 4th grade and up. A Junior Guild 
book, 


See Booklist 40:81 N. 1 ’43. 


Hogarth, Grace Allen. Australia, the is- 
land continent. 1943. 60p._ illus. 
Houghton, $2. 994 


Geography and history of Australia presented 
in somewhat simplified but probably adequate 
form for readers of 6th to 8th grade level. At- 
tractive oversize format, cloth bound. 


See Booklist 40 :99 N. 15 43. 


Lucas, Jannette May. First the flower, 
then the fruit. 1948. 72p. illus. Lip- 
pincott, $2. 634 
A companion to the author’s Fruits of the 


earth (BULLETIN Ja, '43) telling in exquisitely 
illustrated text the story of such fruits as figs, 
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pomegranates, melons, pineapple, banana and 
persimmon. Supplementary material for both 
science and geography. 


See Booklist 40 :99 N. 15 43. 


McNeer, May. The story of the great 
plains. 1948. unp. illus. Harper, $1. 
978 


With oversize format uniform with The story 
of the great plains by Gilchrist (BULLETIN Dec, 
’42) this is historical and geographical material 
of high order. The text, which is beautifully 
written, tells a continuous story from the time 
of the plains Indians before the coming of the 
white men and the horse, to the present day of 
oil derricks, while the full-page pictures have 
the breath-taking sweep of the plains as well 
as the exciting drama of events. Board binding, 
but well worth the cost of reinforcing. 


See Booklist 40:117 D. 1 ’43. 


Strack, Lilian Holmes. Magnesium, a 
magic mineral. 1943. 54p. illus. Har- 
per, $1. 669.7 


Added to a series which already includes 
treatment of radium, nickel, asbestos and alu- 
minum. 


See Booklist 40 :118 D. 1 ’43. 


Zim, Herbert S. and Cooper, Elizabeth 
K. Minerals; their identification, uses, 
and how to collect them. 1943. 368p. 
illus. Harcourt, $3. 549 


A simple introduction to mineralogy, with 
clear and explicit directions for starting and 
building up a collection. Accompanied by illus- 
trations which will set the young collector on 
the right track. 


See Booklist 40:118 D. 1 ’43. 


For Young People 


Allen, Merrill Parmelee. The sun trail. 
1943. 198p. Longmans, $2. 


Jedediah Smith, one of the ablest and most 
distinguished of the Mountain Men who opened 
up the west is the real hero of this book, al- 
though nominally that honor goes to young Bob 
Evans. Fresh from the East, and supposing that 
he is already in the West, Bob has the good 
luck to be taken in hand by Smith, to learn 
from him the things a frontiersman has to 
know, and to accompany him across the Sierras 
and back by trails no white man had before 
traveled, A fine historical-adventure story for 
boys. 


See Booklist 40:68 O, 15 48, 
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Carlisle, Norman V. The marines in re- 
view. 1943. 192p. illus. Dutton, $2. 
359.96 


Similar in treatmeht to The Army in review, 
The Navy in review, etc. 


Davis, Lavinia R. Stand fast and reply. 
1943. 278p. Doubleday, $2. 


A New York girl, age 17, suddenly shifted 
to an Ohio farm when her father goes into the 
army and at the same time loses his money, 
finds that she is really a farmer at heart. Her 
immediate facility with farm animals is a little 
hard to believe, but the picture of Ohio farm 
and small-town life is good, and the girl's 
growth to understanding when she contrasts 
country cousin Tim with the sophisticated Lieut. 
Gaylord from her old life, who turns up at an 
adjacent airfield. A Junior Guild book. 


See Booklist 40:98 N. 15 °43. 


Gatti, Ellen and Attilio. Here is Africa. 
1948. 170p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 916 


Amply illustrated from photographs, this book 
offers an excellent treatment of Africa, first as 
a whole, then with reference to its parts. Use- 
ful for both junior and senior high school age 
and in a small library would serve as a good 
general book on the subject. 


See Booklist 40:99 N. 15 °43, 


Haig-Brown, Roderick L. Starbuck Val- 
ley winter. 1943. 310p. illus. Morrow, 
$2. 


To earn money to buy a diesel boat for sal- 
mon fishing in the spring, 16-year-old Don Mor- 
gan spends a winter trapping in the British 
Columbia mountains; learns much about woods 
life ; and develops in character and self-reliance. 
The author’s first-hand knowledge of the sub- 
ject he is writing about and his competence as 
a story teller make it an outstanding book for 
older boys. 


See Booklist 40:116 D. 1 ’43. 


Mallette, Gertrude E. Wenderley. 1943. 
250p. Doubleday, $2. 


When Leslie Farnham accompanies her father 
to Wenderley, California, to keep house for him 
in a trailer, she has had no experience as a 
housekeeper. In the trailer camp she finds a 
noisy unorganized community with no provision 
for a balanced home life, but with the help of 
other camp members she works out many of 
the social problems involved. As absorbing as 
the other vocational books by the author, A 
Junior Guild book. 
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Meyer, Dickey. Girls at work in aviation. 
1944. 209p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
629.18 or 371.42 


Very fully illustrated; will interest girls of 
high school age, or older. 


Smedley, Doree and Ginn, Ann. Your 
career as a food specialist. 1943. 199p. 
illus. Dutton, $2.50. 641 or 371.42 


A career book of interest to all girls with a 
seaning toward home economics. Among the il- 
lustrations are photographs of a number of 
women who have become nationally known in 
the field. 


Thompson, Mary Wolfe. Pattern for 
Penelope. 1943. 276p. Longmans, 
$2.25. 


A book every dog lover will enjoy. The year 
Penny Austin is forced to spend in the country 
because of illness proves both enjoyable and 
profitable. She spends long hours training her 
dog as a C. D. (companion dog) and helps her 
uncle in his animal hospital. Light romantic 
interest will add to the appeal for older girls. 
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Weber, Lenora M. Meet the Malones. 
1943. 218p. illus. Crowell, $2. 


The Malones, three motherless children and 
their father, had always decided matters in fam- 
ily council, the father leaving the young people 
to make their own decisions. During his ab- 
sence in Hawaii they carry on in the same spir- 
it until the arrival of a generous but dictatorial 
relative, who makes things easy for them but 
robs them of their independence. Authentic 
high school atmosphere and lively illustrations 
add to the appeal, 


See Booklist 40 :64 O. 15 ’43, 


Woodhouse, Chase Going. The big store; 
opportunities in department store 
work. 19438. 196p. Funk, $1.50. 

658 or 371.42 


Published in the Kitson Career series, gives 
a comprehensive picture of the organization of 
a big department store and the opportunities 
offered in the different departments. 


FIFTY BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST PUBLISHED IN 1943 


Apams, J. T. The American. Scribner, $3. 


BALpwin, L. D. The story of the Amer- 
icas. Simon & S., $3.50. 


Barsour, THOMAS. Naturalist at large. 
Little, $3.50. 


Basso, HAMILTON. Mainstream. Reynal, 
$2.50. 


BEALS, CARLETON. Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. Houghton, $3.50. 


BEARD, CHARLES. The Republic. Viking, 
$3. 


BREASTED, CHARLES. Pioneer to the past. 
Scribner, $3.50. 


BRENNER, ANITA. The wind that swept 
Mexico. Harper, $3.75. 


Cooper, Durr. David. Harper, $3. 
Croy, Homer. Country cured. Harper, $3. 


Damon, BerTHA. Sense of humus. Simon 
& S., $2.50. 


DeKruir, Pau. Kaiser wakes the doc- 
tors. Harcourt, $2. 


De VoTo, BERNARD. Year of decision. 
Little, $3.50. 


FAIRCHILD, Davin. Garden islands of the 
great East. Scribner, $3.75. 


FisHER, DorotHy C. Our young folks. 
Harcourt, $2.75. 


Fospick, H. E. On being a real person. 
Harper, $2.50. 


HAMILTON, ALICE. Exploring the danger- 
ous trades. Little, $3. 


HATHAWAY, KATHARINE B. The little 
locksmith. Coward, $2.50. 


Howsroox, STEwarT H. Burning an em- 
pire. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Hott, RACKHAM. George Washington 
Carver. Doubleday, $3. 


JOHNSON, G. W. American heroes and 
hero worship. Harper, $3. 


KELLY, FreD C. The Wright brothers. 
Harcourt, $3.50. 


KENNY, ELIzABETH. And they shall walk. 
Dodd, $3. 
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Lin YuTanc. Between tears and laugh- 
ter. John Day, $2.50. 


LOWE, PARDEE. Father and glorious des- 
cendant. Little, $2.50. 


McWILuiIAMs, CAREY. Brothers under the 
skin. Little, $3. 


Marquarnt, F. S. Before Bataan and af- 
ter. Bobbs, $2.50. 


MUELDER, H. R. AND DELO, D. M. Years 
of this land. Appleton, $2.50. 


NILES, Buair. Passengers to Mexico. Far- 
rar, $3. 


OTTLEY, Ror. New world a-coming. 


Houghton, $3. 


PADEN, IRENE D. The wake of the prairie 
schooner. Macmillan, $3. 


PAXTON, VIRGINIA M. Penthouse in Bo- 
gota. Reynal, $2.75. 


Pierson, LovuIsE RANDALL. Roughly 


speaking. Simon & S., $2.50. 


PoLLocK, CHANNING. Harvest of my 
years. Longmans, $2.75. 


PooLe, ERNEST. Giants gone: men who 
made Chicago. Whittlesey House, $2.75. 


RICHMOND, BERNICE. Winter harbor. 


Holt, $2.50. 
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Rizk, SALoM. Syrian Yankee. Doubleday, 
$2.75. 


RoMULO, CARLOS. Mother America. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. . 


SEAGRAVE, GORDON S. Burma surgeon. 
Norton, $3. 


SmitTH, Mortimer. The life of Ole Bull. 
Princeton, $3. 


TEALE, EDWIN W. Dune boy. Dodd, $3. 


TRAVER, ROBERT, PSEUD. Trouble-shooter. 
Viking, $2.75. 


TucKER, Louis. Clerical errors. Harper, 
$3. 

THOREK, MAx. Surgeon’s world. Lippin- 
cott, $3.75. 


WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD. Cavalcade of 
the English novel. Holt, $4. 


Wiper, W. B. Bounty of the wayside 
Doubleday, $2.50. 


Witson, C. M. Trees and test tubes. 
Holt, $3.50. 


WILpEes, Harry EMERSON. Twin rivers. 
Farrar, $2.50. 

WINSLOW, ANNE GOODWIN. The dwelling 
place. Knopf, $2.50. 

Woo.t.cott, A. Long, long ago. Viking, 
$2.75. 
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ANOTHER PIONEER IS GONE 


On Christmas day Lutie E. Stearns died at her home in Milwaukee. 


Miss Stearns was truly a pioneer. The new cause appealed to her, 
and the harder the going, the more resistant the opposition to change, 
the stronger advocate she became. She will always be numbered 
among the leading Wisconsin women of her generation for her cham- 
pionship of woman suffrage, the cause of peace, the welfare of chil- 
dren and the underprivileged. She was a leader in the formation of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. Here we would remember par- 
ticularly her work in the library field. 


Then on the staff of the Milwaukee Public Library, Miss Stearns 
was among those who developed the Wisconsin Library Association 
and was secretary-treasurer for three years, 1894-96. Her name ap- 
pears as general editor of the special Wisconsin supplement to the 
Library Journal of April 1896. 


Miss Stearns was among those who worked for the establishment 
of the Free Library Commission, and when it was organized in 1895, 
she became the first secretary. In 1897 she resigned as a member of 
the Commission to become its first field organizer, and for nearly 
twenty years she stirred every community in the state with her ener- 
getic preaching of library establishment. In 1914 she resigned to re- 
spond to the very many calls for her leadership on the lecture plat- 
form. 


From the Bulletin for October 1914, we quote this succinct picture 
of her enduring place in the library history of the state: 


Miss Lutie E. Stearns, who helped organize the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, who was one of its first members and workers, who has 
probably delivered more library talks than any three other librarians 
in the profession, who for years has gone up and down the state and 
the nation preaching effectively the gospel of books for everybody, 
who knows every library and every librarian in the state, as well as 
the library needs of every community, and who, best of all, was a 
friend to all of us. 








